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Part  L— ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


Account  of  the  alleged  Art  of  Reading  the  Characters  of  Indivi-  • 
duals  in  their  Handwriting,  shoiving  the  Physiological  Grounds 
of  that  kind  of  Chiromancy ; with  Facsimile  Rlustrations 
from  the  Autographs  of  well-known  Persons. 

T o say  that  the  character,  mental  or  moral,  may  he  read  in  the 
handwriting,  sounds  at  first  hke  some  new  mesmeric  outrage  on 
common  sense.  And,  in  truth,  whoever  sets  up  for  an  infallible 
judge  of  the  course  of  another’s  conduct  in  given  circumstances, 
from  no  hotter  criterion  than  the  inspection  of  that  other’s  hand- 
writing, is  much  akin  to  an  impostor.  Yet  the  turn  of  a man’s 
handwriting  does  give  a certain  insight  into  his  thoughts.  When 
he  takes  a pen  between  his  fingers,  the  movements  necessary  to 
produce  the  signs  representing  his  ideas  vary  with  nearly  as 
much  latitude,  compared  with  the  corresponding  movements  in 
other  persons,  as  his  style  of  speaking  difFers  from  theirs  in 
expressing  the  same  general  sentiment.  Writing  is,  in  short,  a 
muscular  act,  or  a series  of  acts,  involving  a number  of  complexly 
combined  voluntary  movements ; and  every  such  act  takes  to 
itself  a character  peculiar  to  the  individual.  There  are  many 
other  bodily  acts  of  a muscular  kind  of  a completely  parallel 
nature — speaking,  singing,  laughing,  walking,  dancing,  skating ; 
and  it  needs  no  proof  that  every  individual  speaks,  sings,  laughs, 
walks,  dances,  and  skates,  in  a mode  peculiar  to  himself,  even  in 
doing  the  same  parts  in  these  several  acquirements.  Can  the 
character,  then,  be  read  in  any  of  these  several  acts  as  surely  as 
in  the  kindred  operation  of  writing  ? In  these  the  principle  of 
variation  is  the  same ; yet  the  working  of  it  mocks  our  utmost 
efforts  of  attention.  On  the  handwriting  we  can  pore  at  leisure ; 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  an  unequalled  advantage  over  other 
muscular  acts ; inasmuch  as  the  whole  effect  of  each  act  trans- 
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fers  itself  to  the  paper,  and  stands  for  years  or  ages,  challenging 
comparison  "with  the  performances  of  the  rest  of  men  in  the  same 
accomplishment. 

But  if,  as  is  unquestionably  true,  no  two  persons  ever  wrote 
exactly  the  same  hand,  even  since  the  invention  of  letters,  and 
though  it  be  allowed  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  is  less  in 
the  mechanical  form  of  the  organs  concerned  than  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  each  person’s  mental  constitution,  how,  it  will  naturally 
be  asked,  should  the  handwiuting  lead  to  the  perception  of 
character,  since  the  former  depends  on  the  latter — which,  by 
supposition,  is  not  yet  known  ? The  answer  to  this  question 
points  to  the  narrow  limits  within  which  character  can  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  handwriting,  even  were  the  art  already  carried  to 
its  utmost  possible  degree  of  perfection.  Though  every  person  has 
a handwriting  peculiar  to  himself,  it  never  can  indicate  the 
peculiarities  of  his  individual  character.  All  that  is  true  is,  that 
on  the  inspection  of  a number  of  specimens  of  handwriting,  these, 
in  virtue  of  certain  resemblances  and  differences,  not  of  a par- 
ticular but  of  a general  kind,  can  be  thrown  into  a few  groups, 
and  that  certain  general,  not  particular  tendencies  of  thought 
and  action,  in  the  individuals  concerned,  are  observed  to  cor- 
respond to  each  group  with  some  degree  of  constancy.  But 
these  groups,  even  in  the  experience  of  those  who  pay  mucli 
attention  to  the  art,  are  far  from  numerous,  and  therefore  all 
that  can  be  learned  from  the  most  expert  practitioner  in  this 
mystery  is,  that  a person  has  certain  general  intellectual  and 
moral  tendencies,  in  common  with  a large  fraction,  rather  than 
certain  other  such  tendencies  which  belong  more  to  a somewhat 
larger  fraction  of  the  human  species.  All  that  is  told  of  him 
besides  is  made  up  of  generals,  cunningly  passed  off  for  particulars. 
Moreover,  the  handwriting  of  two  persons  may  have  that  re- 
semblance which  brings  each  into  the  same  group,  without  any 
agreement  in  the  most  essential  points  of  their  character.  And, 
again,  tw'o  people  may  be  alike  cruel,  alike  benevolent,  alike 
generous,  alike  avaricious,  without  any  discoverable  resemblance 
between  their  respective  modes  of  wu’iting.  And  this  arises  not 
so  much  because  the  manner  of  writing  bears  the  stamp  of  intel- 
lectual and  not  of  moral  differences,  but  because  the  variations 
ot  hand  coincide  less  with  broad  distinctions  among  the  great 
springs  of  human  action,  than  with  the  mere  turn  and  air 
wi  1 which  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  whatever  these  may  be 
in  kind,  betray  themselves  to  the  world.  Thus,  as  the  particular 
symbols  of  written  language  are  the  same,  whether  the  senti- 
ments conveyed  by  them  bo  praiseworthy  or  vicious,  so  the 
stylo  ot  tliese  symbols,  in  the  handwriting  of  an  individual, 
indicates  not  the  good  or  evil  tendency  of  his  thoughts,  but 
only  the  tashion  after  which  those  of  either  kind  arise  and 
become  manilested. 
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There  is  a general  resemblance  in  the  manner  of  writing 
among  those  persons  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  are  more 
orderly  and  regulated  in  their  trains  and  successions.  Again, 
there  is  a discoverable  resemblance  in  the  kind  of  writing  of 
those  whose  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  are  of  a more 
rambling  description,  broken  in  upon  by  every  accidental  oc- 
currence, and  preserving  no  order  unless  when  regard  is  had 
to  some  immediate  important  end.  The  handwriting  which 
belongs  to  the  former  may  be  described  as  rather  small,  uniform, 
somewhat  constrained,  or  with  little  openness  or  freedom.  Of 
this  kind  of  hand.  Nos.  10,  13,  are  examples.  The  kind  of 
hand  opposite  to  this  is  larger,  more  free,  and  open,  sometimes 
degenerating  into  a very  irregular  straggling  hand.  Nos.  8,  9, 
17,  3,  are  examples. 

But  in  the  study  of  handwriting,  Avhen  our  intention  is 
to  read  in  it  the  character  of  the  individual,  there  are  many 
precautions  to  be  used,  and  many  deductions  to  be  made.  First 
of  all,  the  general  turn  of  the  handwriting  varies  in  different 
ages,  and  therefore  we  should  exclude  those  belonging  to 
other  centuries  than  our  own,  or  at  all  events  compare  those 
of  distant  times  only  with  those  belonging  to  the  same  period. 
Then  there  are  many  hands  which  have  never  become  formed, 
or  which  have  remained  in  a kind  of  half-developed  or  abortive 
state,  from  want  of  sufficient  instruction  or  of  the  requisite 
attention.  These  should  be  excluded  at  least  in  our  first 
attempts  to  judge  of  character  by  this  criterion.  Then  there 
are  business  hands, — the  hands  of  men  whose  occupation  it 
is  to  write  daily,  and  at  all  times  in  their  best  manner.  Sucli 
hands  liave  so  much  of  general  resemblance  as  very  mucli 
at  least  to  obscure  the  indications  of  variety  in  the  character 
of  the  writers.  Then  there  are  hands  acquired  by  imitation,  and 
modes  of  writing  which,  like  the  “ Galloppe”  or  the  “ Polka,” 
become  the  rage  for  a season ; — in  these  all  individual  character 
is  swallowed  up.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hand  at  present  in 
vogue  with  ladies.  Thus,  the  fac-simile  of  Miss  Foote’s  hand. 
No.  15,  might  pass  for  the  writing  of  half  the  young  ladies 
in  the  empire.  Between  Miss  Foote’s  hand  and  that  of  Miss 
Stephens,  No.  16,  there  is  a great  contrast,  the  latter  being 
full  of  individual  character. 

But  we  hear  the  reader  saying,  if  so  many  deductions  be 
made,  there  will  be  no  hands  left  to  exercise  the  art  upon. 
By  a determined  votary  of  this  mystery,  even  these  excepted 
cases  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  Thus  it  is  a material 
point  in  one’s  character  to  have  had  little  or  indifferent  instruc- 
tion and  yet  to  write  well ; or  to  have  had  the  usual  amount 
and  kind  of  instruction  and  never  to  get  beyond  an  unformed 
journeyman  hand  ; or  to  have  had  daily  practice  in  matters 
of  business,  and  yet  to  have  retained  much  of  individual  char- 
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Rcter  in  the  hand ; or  for  a young  lady  to  have  been  much 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  an  imitative  kind  of  writing, 
or  to  have  been  taught  by  a fashionable  writing-master,  and 
yet  to  have  preserved  the  individuality  of  her  handwriting. 
We  had  marked  an  example  of  a young  lady’s  hand,  who  beyond 
all  doubt  has  successfully  resisted  the  fashionable  female  style  of 
writing,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  omitted.  It  is  of  common 
remark  that  originality  of  character  is  more  and  more  rarely  en- 
countered in  a refined  age,  and  in  refined  circles  of  society  ; and 
the  unequivocal  decline  of  marked  originality  of  handwriting, 
especially  in  the  female  world,  falls  under  the  same  rule.  One 
thing  the  female  world  cannot  throw  off,  and  that  is  the  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  handwriting  of  their  whole  body,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  sex.  As  refinement  advances,  this 
peculiarity  in  female  hands  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
apparent.  Y et  it  has  prevailed  from  the  fii-st ; and  most  likely 
this  striking  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  mode 
of  writing  was  what  originally  suggested  the  idea  of  judging 
of  characters  from  the  handwriting. 

It  may  be  observed  further,  where  there  is  a strong  original 
bias  of  character,  that  the  handwriting,  which  in  early  life 
had  acquired  a common  style  from  habits  of  business,  imitation, 
or  the  influence  of  fashion,  tends,  as  life  advances,  to  lose 
such  a common  form,  and  to  assume  that  turn  which  indicates 
peculiarity  of  mental  character.  Thus  the  retaining  of  any 
such  general  style  of  writing  to  the  middle  period  of  life, 
when  the  circumstances  which  at  first  formed  it  have  ceased 
or  declined  in  force,  must  be  regarded  as  a separate  source  of 
knowledge  of  the  individual’s  character. 

But  the  reader,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  by  tliis  time  importunate 
for  a first  practical  lesson  in  the  reading  of  the  character  of  his 
friends  from  their  handwriting.  While  we  repeat,  then,  that 
the  varieties  observable  in  the  handwriting  of  individuals  are  in 
a great  measure  dependent  on  difi’erences  in  their  mental  char- 
acter, we  must  confess  that  the  mystery  of  pronouncing  autho- 
ntafavely  on  the  prominent  points  of  a person’s  character  from 
his  handwriting  is  a pseudo-art — an  ai't  which  cannot  be  exer- 
cised successfully  without  assuming  a good  deal  of  assurance,  and 
havii^  obtained  some  skill  in  penetrating  the  present  thoughts 
ot  others.  We  doubt  if  it  can  be  applied  to  much  useful  pur- 
pose. It  might,  indeed,  be  employed  sometimes  by  the  medical 
man  to  assist  him  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases — that  is,  by  com- 
paring the  patient  s natural  hand  with  its  changed  state  under 
disease.  How  far  this  might  be  carried,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  pronounce  ; but  we  have  been  struck  with  the  change  on  the 
mode  ot  writing  produced  by  insanity,  and  also  by  the  uniformity 
ot  the  change  in  the  hypochondriac  state. 

But  httle  useful  as  this  art  may  be  in  general,  it  may  prove 
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a source  of  harmless  amusement,  and  of  some  incidental  instruc- 
tion ; and  one  important  advantage  at  least  can  be  pointed  out 
as  attendant  on  the  exercise  of  it,  namely,  the  convincing  men 
how  easy  it  is,  when  the  slenderest  clue  is  obtained,  for  a pre- 
tender to  make  people  believe  that  a great  deal  is  known  of  their 
thoughts  and  character,  when  in  truth  his  knowledge  amounts  to 
httle  more,  beyond  what  they  themselves  inadvertently  disclose 
to  him,  than  that  they  have,  in  common  with  a large  proportion 
of  the  human  family,  a small  excess  of  certain  modes  of  thinking 
and  acting,  which,  in  a somewhat  less  degree,  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  whole  race.  The  facihty  here  referred  to,  on  the  part  of 
many  persons,  to  yield  up  their  confidence  the  moment  some 
small  coincidence  appears  between  the  would-be-seer’s  words  and 
the  supposed  thoughts,  inclinations,  or  habits  of  the  person  whose 
character  is  under  examination,  is  equally  the  foundation  of  the 
old  popular  faith  in  palmistry  and  other  kinds  of  fortune-telling, 
and  of  the  modern  belief  in  phrenology,  mesmerism,  phreno- 
mesmerism,  and  other  like  delusions ; and  if  the  exercise  of  the 
harmless  mystery  of  deciphering  some  points  of  character  from 
handwriting  can  serve  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  delusive  arts 
so  often  practised  on  them,  the  encouragement  of  its  cultivation 
might  prove  a general  benefit. 

With  the  few  precepts  about  to  be  laid  down,  let  any  person 
try  his  hand  at  deciphering  characters  and  complexions  from 
styles  of  writing,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  his  own  success  in 
the  estimation  of  his  auditors,  at  the  amount  of  assistance  which 
they  afford  him  spontaneously,  and  at  the  little  skill  required  to 
make  them  part  with  any  secret  which  it  is  for  his  purpose  to 
possess. 

Thus,  though  a person  may  begin  his  scrutiny  with  the  purest 
honesty  of  purpose,  as  a mere  trial  of  the  pretensions  of  the  art, 
when  he  finds  men  so  willing  to  be  deceived,  he  cannot  help 
taking  advantage  of  their  facility,  and  making  their  own  inad- 
vertent confessions  subservient  to  eking  out  the  slender  informa- 
tion furnished  by  his  own  ostensible  oracle. 

Ihe  physiology  of  handwriting  lies  in  its  connexion  with 
Temperament.  But  as  the  subject  of  temperament  is  rather 
intricate  and  unsettled,  a few  general  remarks,  in  the  first  place, 
will  be  appropriate.  The  disclosure  of  the  complexion — the 
colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes — the  age — the  degree  of  stoutness 
or  slenderness — and  the  general  form  of  the  person,  and  the 
like,  should  be  made  a preliminary  condition ; though,  if  it  be 
felt  that  any  part  of  these  particulars  can  be  pronounced  on  from 
the  handwriting,  as  is  often  possible  for  one  who  has  made  tem- 
perament his  study,  an  impression  is  thereby  made  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable  to  further  success. 

VVhen  the  hand  is  small,  close,  without  freedom  or  fluency, 
the  hair  and  eyes  are  almost  always  black,  or  very  dark,  the 
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complexion  pale  or  cream-coloured,  or  if  the  hair  be  lighter,  the 
person  is  spare  and  dry,  the  complexion  brown  or  sallow,  free 
from  colour.  In  Nos.  23,  10,  13,  there  are  examples  of  the  kind 
of  hand  common  in  spare  black-haired  persons,  and  in  the  dry 
brown-coloured  temperament.  Not  unfrequently^  very  black- 
haired persons  write  a different  kind  of  hand,  in  which  case  they 
are  commonly  florid,  or  at  least  of  fuller  habit.  But  we  must  be 
prepared  for  exceptions  ; — in  the  fac-simile  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
autograph  there  is  almost  an  exception,  for,  notwithstanding  his 
fair  complexion,  it  approaches  closely  to  the  hand  of  the  dark- 
haired. In  his  case,  the  small  and  confined  turn  of  the  hand 
may  have  been  the  result  of  that  delicacy  of  health  under  which 
he  suffered  in  early  life.  This  is  a kind  of  case  in  which  an 
error  cannot  be  avoided  without  precaution.  But  the  adept  is 
ever  on  his  guard,  and  strives  to  shun  such  errors  by  making 
cautious  approaches  by  means  of  indirect  questions,  and  his  wari- 
ness is  commonly  rewarded  by  the  timely  disclosure  of  the  hazard 
to  which  his  art  would  have  been  exposed  by  a too  rash  applica- 
tion of  its  rules. 

When  the  hand  is  large,  free,  and  flowing,  or  large,  stragghng, 
and  irregular,  it  may  be  generally  pronounced  that  of  a fair- 
haired person.  Such  a hand  as  is  figured  in  No.  17  could  not 
possibly  be  that  of  a dark-complexioned  person ; for  even  if  the 
hair  were  dark,  he  would  show  in  other  respects  the  marks 
proper  to  the  fair-haired  constitution. 

The  two  opposite  kinds  of  handwriting  just  referred  to  belong 
to  different  kinds  of  temperament,  for  these  opposite  complexions 
mark  different  temperaments.  And  as  certain  mental  charac- 
teristics, not  indeed  of  a particular  but  of  a general  kind,  on 
physiological  grounds,  can  be  assigned  to  the  several  tempera- 
ments, a foundation  is  thus  obtained  for  the  discovery  of  some 
points  in  the  mental  habits  of  the  individuals  under  examination, 
which,  with  a little  skill,  may  be  dressed  up  into  a plausible 
account  of  their  prevailing  modes  of  thought  and  action. 

The  subject  of  temperament  is  of  itself  a study  too  little 
settled  at  present  to  permit  very  exact  rules  to  be  laid  down 
from  it  without  a preliminary  examination  of  its  whole  extent. 
Such  an  examination  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  brevity 
within  which  the  subject  under  consideration  must  bo  discussed 
at  present.  Without  attempting,  then,  either  to  adopt  any  of 
the  views  of  temperament  laid  down  by  authority,  or  to  make  a 
new  arrangement  that  should  deserve  the  name  of  being  square 
with  the  actual  state  of  physiological  knowledge,  the  following 
prominent  temperaments  may  be  regarded  as  suflicient  to  illus- 
trate the  purpose  of  this  hurried  sketch. 

1.  Ihe  vigorous  light-haired  excitable  temperament — much 
the  saine  as  the  sanguine  and  the  muscular  of  authors. 

2.  The  dark-haired  excitable  temperament,  or  choleric. 
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3.  The  light-haired  little  excitable  temperament,  or  phleg- 
matic. 

4.  The  dark-haired  slowly  excitable  temperament,  or  ex- 
citable only  to  painful  emotions — the  melancholic. 

5.  The  feeble  light-haired  excitable  temperament,  or  light- 
haired serous  excitable  temperament — much  the  same  as  the 
nervous. 

6.  The  light-haired  solicitous  temperament,  open  chiefly  to 
unpleasant  emotions — corresponding  to  the  melancholic. 

7.  The  mixed  temperaments. 

The  kinds  of  handwriting  which,  as  already  noticed,  mark 
the  first  or  vigorous  light-haired  excitable  temperament,  are 
the  large  flowing  open  hand,  and  the  large  irregular  mode  of 
writing. 

Of  the  dark-haired  excitable  temperament,  the  hand  is  small, 
equal,  and  of  some  freedom. 

In  the  light-hamed  little  excitable  temperament,  the  hand 
differs  but  in  a shade  from  that  of  the  first  temperament ; it 
is  probably  for  the  most  part  less  free,  more  methodical,  and 
slow. 

In  the  dark-haired  little  excitable  temperament,  the  hand 
is  small  and  cramp,  altogether  without  openness  or  freedom. 

In  the  feeble  light-haired  excitable  temperament,  the  hand 
is  running,  unequal,  and  very  variable — not  very  large. 

In  the  light-haired  solicitous  temperament,  the  hand  is  small, 
unequal,  not  emphatic. 

In  the  mixed  temperaments  the  hand  of  course  varies.  In 
the  dark-haired  florid  mixed  temperament,  the  hand  is  free, 
flowing,  bold,  without  irregularity. 

A few  of  the  general  features  of  character  in  each  of  those 
temperaments  afford  the  basis  of  the  oracular  deliverance  in 
each  case,  and  the  rest  is  to  be  dexterously  filled  in  with  those 
thoughts,  feelings,  inclinations,  and  emotions,  which  cannot  but 
be  common  to  the  whole  human  race,  or  at  least  to  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  society  to  which  the  individual  under  examina- 
tion belongs.  And  this  last  precept  is  to  be  fearlessly  followed 
— for  under  such  circumstances  there  are  few  who  take  the 
trouble  to  distinguish  between  what  is  peculiar  to  themselves 
and  what  must  be  common  to  them  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  first  temperament  in  the  above  enumeration  is  marked 
by  a very  ready  susceptibility  of  emotions,  chiefly  of  the  lively 
character,  by  an  impatience  of  a state  of  rest,  by  the  love  of 
change,  by  the  desire  of  new  sources  of  excitement,  by  less 
settled  firmness  of  purpose.  Muller  thus  describes  the  same 
temperament : — 

“ In  the  sanguine  temperament  the  main  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  ; while  there  is  great  excitability  but  little  durability" 
of  the  states  of  emotion  when  excited.  An  individual  of  this  tempera- 
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ment  is  much  the  subject  of  pleasurable  feelings,  and  seeks  that  which 
will  excite  tliem  ; he  readily  sympathizes,  and  forms  many  friendships, 
but  as  readily  relinquishes  them  ; frequently  changes  his  inclinations, 
and  is  little  to  be  depended  on ; he  is  easily  enraged,  but  ^ as  soon 
relents  ; promises  readily  and  much,  and  is  sincere  at  the  time,  but 
neglects  his  promises  if  they  are  not  immediately  pei  formed , conceives 
many  projects,  but  never  executes  them  ; is  charitable  towards  the  faults 
of  others,  and  expects  the  same  indulgence  for  his  own  erroi-s  ; lastly,  he 
is  easily  appeased,  is  open-hearted,  aimable,  good-tempered,  social,  and 
uncalculating.”* 

Of  the  second,  or  what  is  termed  above  the  dai’k-haired  ex- 
citable temperament,  the  same  author  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : — 

“ The  choleric  person  exhibits  a power  of  action  remarkable  both  for 
intensity  and  endurance,  under  the  influence  of  passions  or  desires  which 
have  reference  to  himself  or  others.  His  emotions  are  liighly  excited 
w'henever  he  experiences  any  opposition  or  check  to  the  strivings  of  his 
mind,  whether  these  strivings  tend  to  the  extension  of  the  poiver  of  self, 
or  merely  to  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity  ; and  his  ambition,  his 
jealousy,  his  revenge,  and  his  love  of  rule,  know  no  bounds  as  long  as  he 
is  under  the  influence  of  passion.  He  reflects  little,  but  acts  unhesitatingly, 
either  because  he  alone  is  right,  or  more  especially  because  it  is  his  will  so 
to  act ; and  he  is  not  readily  convinced  of  his  errors,  but  persists  unalter- 
ably in  the  course  to  which  his  passion  prompts  him  until  he  ruins  both 
himself  and  others.”+ 

Of  wbat  is  named  above  tbe  ligbt-liaired  little  excitable 
temperament,  Muller  says  : — 

“ When  the  organization  of  an  individual  is  such  that  his  mental 
strivings  or  emotions  are  neither  intense  nor  enduring,  he  is  of  the  phlegmatic 
or  unexcitable  temperament,  in  which  the  ideas  of  things,  and  the  com- 
binations of  these  ideas,  remain  more  or  less  completely  mere  ideas,  un- 
combined with  any  strong  feelings  of  the  restriction  or  expansion  of 
self, — unmodified  by  pleasure,  pain,  or  desire.  The  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment to  which  we  here  allude  is  by  no  means  a pathological  condition. 
In  persons  of  this  temperament  ideas  are  conceived  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  in  others,  and  there  may  be  the  same  power  of  mind  as  in  other 
temperaments.  When  the  intellectual  faculties  are  good,  this  temperament 
will  render  a person  capable  of  more  difficult  acts,  and  successful  in  a 
more  extraordinary  degree,  than  would  be  possible  were  his  impulses 
rendered  stronger  by  a more  passionate  temperament.  Such  a peraon, 
whose  mental  strivings  or  emotions  are  not  violent,  remains  cool  and 
undisturbed,  and  is  not  drawn  away  from  his  determined  course  to  the 
performance  of  acts  which  he  would  repent  on  the  morrow  : — he  is  more 
sure  and  trustworthy  than  persons  of  an  opposite  temperament,  and  his 
success  more  to  be  depended  on  : in  times  of  danger  and  at  moments  of 
importance,  when  good  judgment,  calculation,  and  reflection,  are  needed 
rather  than  very  quick  action,  his  powers  are  all  at  his  command.  Great 
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energy  of  action,  which  is  dependent  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  strivings 
of  self,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a truly  phlegmatic  subject,  such  as  I 
have  described  ; but  in  place  of  it,  all  the  good  effects  of  delay  and  cautious 
calculating  endurance.  Circumstances  which  w’ould  excite  the  choleric 
and  sanguine  to  hasty  passionate  acts,  and  would  cause  them  painful  and 
bitter  feelings,  are  regarded  by  the  phlegmatic  without  emotion,  exciting 
merely  his  meditation ; so  that  he  neither  complains  nor  takes  part  in 
them,  but  pronounces  dispassionate  reflections  upon  mankind  and  their 
conditions.  He  does  not  feel  his  misfortunes  strongly,  bears  them  with 
patience,  and  is  also  not  affected  in  any  great  degree  by  the  sufferings  of 
others.  He  contraets  few  friendships,  but  when  he  has  formed  them  does 
not  break  them,  and  may  be  a perfectly  trustworthy  and  useful  man  in 
society.  Where  rapid  action  is  required  the  phlegmatic  person  is  less 
successful,  and  others  leave  him  behind  ; but  when  no  haste  is  necessary, 
and  delay  is  admissible,  he  quietly  attains  his  end,  while  othera  have 
committed  error  upon  en-or,  and  have  been  diverted  from  their  course  by 
their  passions.  The  phlegmatic  person  know'S  his  proper  sphere,  and  does 
not  trespass  on  that  of  others,  or  come  into  collision  with  them.  From 
this  conduct,  as  well  as  from  an  orderly  and  steady  course  of  action,  in 
which  he  keeps  his  object  in  view,  and  avoids  self-deception,  he  derives  a 
contented  tone  of  mind,  free  alike  from  turbulent  enjoyments  and  deep 
suffering.”* 

In  what  is  described  above  as  the  dark-haired  little  excitable 
temperament,  the  same  author  says  : — 

“ The  feeling  of  pain  is  the  fundamental  tendency  of  the  mind  in  the 
melancholic  temperament.  The  melancholic  person  is  as  easily  excited  as 
the  sanguine,  but  in  him  painful  sentiments  are  of  longer  duration,  and 
more  frequent  than  pleasurable  feelings ; the  sufferings  of  others  excite  his 
deep  sympathy  ; he  fears,  repents,  mistrusts,  and  has  misgivings  on  every 
occasion,  and  pays  especial  attention  to  every  thing  wdiich  favours  this  tone 
of  mind.  He  is  prone  to  fancy  himself  offended  and  injured,  or  neglected  ; 
impediments  which  he  meets  with  render  him  dejected,  timid,  and 
doubting ; and  he  loses  the  power  either  of  acting  or  of  judging.  His 
desires  are  full  of  sadness,  and  of  the  feeling  of  having  suffered  a loss  : his 
grief  is  immoderate  and  inconsolable.”+ 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  attempted  a short  description 
of  each  of  the  above  temperaments  ; but  finding  the  accounts 
given  by  Muller  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  we  have 
preferred  quoting  them. 

Of  tlie  remaining  temperaments  on  our  list  Muller  says 
nothing. 

The  feeble  light-haired  excitable  temperament  is  in  many 
respects  but  a modified  form  of  the  first  or  sanguine,  the 
excitability  being  less  sustained  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  bodily 
vigour. 

The  light-haired  solicitous  temperament  is  a modified  form 
of  the  melancholic  temperament. 


• Muller’s  Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  1408.  -f  Ibid.  p.  1410. 
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The  mixed  temperaments  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  pro- 
bably much  more  so  in  modern  times  than  in  ancient,  and 
as  it  would  seem,  from  the  great  admixture  of  races,  particularly 
so  in  this  country.  When  the  temperament  appears  to  be 

mixed,  it  would  be  ill  advised  to  attempt  to  describe  it 
from  the  liandAvriting ; but  in  this  case  the  person  being  first 
described,  the  temperament  that  predominates  may  probably 
be  often  inferred  from  the  handwriting. 

Such,  then,  are  a few  hints  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
alleged  art  of  reading  the  chai’acter  of  individuals  in  the  hand- 
writing depends.  Though  we  regard  it  as  a pseudo-art,  not 
capable  of  being  turned  to  much  useful  account,  there  may 
be  some  who  entertain  a different  opinion.  If  these  should 
feel  disposed  to  cultivate  the  subject,  we  think  we  have  pointed 
out  to  them  the  only  grounds  on  which  any  improvement  can 
be  accomplished,  namely  the  attentive  study  of  the  handwriting 
of  individuals  in  connexion  with  temperament.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  mode  of  cultivating  it  has  ever  been  methodically 
entered  on.  We  have  before  us  a little  French  work  entitled 
“ L’Art  de  Juger  du  Charactere  des  tiommes  sur  leur  Ecriture.” 
The  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  this  little  book, 
makes  it  even  a great  deal  more  fanciful  and  superficial  than 
we  have  represented  it  to  be.  The  following  specimen  will 
show  the  general  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  through- 
out the  volume : — “ Whatever  is  not  regular  offends  the  eyes 
of  a person  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  order.  Tliis  is  not  the 
result  of  reason  but  of  taste.  Reason  may  indeed  strengthen 
this  feeling,  and  thus  appear  to  be  the  source  of  it ; for  is 
there  any  thing  more  in  conformity  with  reason  than  order  ? 
The  inclination  which  directs  us  to  order  is  lively,  constant, 
and  shows  itself  under  most  of  the  circumstances  of  life ; the 
handAvriting  then  should  bear  the  impress  of  it : it  is  the 
property  of  that  of  the  merchant.  Thus,  either  by  instinct 
or  by  reason,  he  would  bestow  little  of  his  confidence  on  a 
clerk  whose  hand,  though  legible,  was  irregular.  It  is  not 
the  gift  of  all  to  write  in  a regular  manner.  One  too  distracted 
cannot  fix  his  attention  long,  another  makes  too  much  haste, 
carried  aivay  by  a natural  vivacity,  or  agitated  by  the  emotion 
of  the  moment;  some,  by  an  inconstancy  which  makes  the 
basis  of  their  character,  are  continually  changing  proportions 
and  distances ; others  again,  by  a natui’al  disposition,  cannot 
direct  their  movements  Avith  precision.  It  may  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  love  of  order  must  coincide  Avith  several  other  qualities, 
to  the  end  that  the  Avish  to  Avrite  Avith  regularity  may  be 
sustained  and  complete  in  its  effect. 

“ A regular  hand  may  present  several  modifications,  the  chief 
of  which  IS  uniformity.  There  are  cerhiin  points  tvhich  must 
be  invariable,  because  they  are  dependent  on  the  essential 
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form  of  the  letters,  but  there  are  others  which  may  be  varied 
at  pleasure.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  letters  arc  constant 
to  one  form  and  dimension,  can  we  refuse  to  believe  that  this 
uniformity  does  not  stand  related  to  a great  constancy  of 
character  ? It  would  be  needless  to  add  that  this  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  experience. 

“ Writing  ought  to  be  legible ; it  is  the  first  quality  required. 
Can  an  exact  and  careful  man  fail  to  observe  this  indispensable 
rule?  It  is  not  enough  to  love  order.  Writing  may  have 
qualities  to  please  the  eye,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  mind 
unless  it  be  read  easily.  A man  of  minuteness  will  push  these 
qualities  to  excess.  He  will  omit  neither  stroke,  dot,  nor 
comma.  And  this  remark  is  so  generally  true,  that  it  has 
given  rise  to  a proverbial  expression  to  denote  a person  of 
this  character.” — P.  20,  et  seqq.  . 

From  this  little  woi’k  we  have  borrowed  some  interesting 
autographs.  But  otherwise,  the  view  it  takes  of  the  subject  is  so 
different  from  that  already  given,  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  derive  from  it  any  further  advantage. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FAC-SIMILES  OF  AUTOGRAPHS. 

1.  Hand  of  the  late  Francis  Horner,  M.  P. 

2.  Hand  of  the  late  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of  Feeling. 

3.  Hand  of  Dr  Gregory,  the  author  of  the  “ Conspectus  Medicinte  Theoreticte.” 

4.  Hand  of  Daniel  O’Connell. 

6,  Hand  of  Mrs  Siddons. 

6.  Hand  of  Robert  Burns. 

7.  Hand  of  the  late  Lord  Holland. 

8.  Hand  of  Dugald  Stewart. 

9.  Example  of  the  handwriting  in  a decided  fair-haired  temperament. 

10.  Do.  in  a dark -haired  temperament. 

11.  An  intermediate  hand. 

12.  The  late  Dr  Abercrombie’s  hand  just  before  his  death, 

13.  A constrained  careful  hand,  the  opposite  of  flowing ; one  such  as  usually  be- 
longs to  the  dark-haired  sparingly  excitable  temperaments. 

14.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  hand. — An  apparent  rather  than  a real  exception  to  the 
handwriting  belonging  to  his  temperament,  which  approached  to  that  of  Dr  Gregory 
(No,  3). 

15.  Miss  Foote’s  hand. 

16.  Miss  Stephens’. 

17.  Lord  Airlie. — A decidedly  fair-haired  hand  ; the  author,  however,  never  saw 

him,  ’ 

18.  Thomas  Moore. 

19.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

20.  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 

• author  of  the  little  French  work  from  which  we  borrow  these  two  last 
interesting  autographs  says  : “ M^ho  would  believe  that  these  two  handwritings  are  of 
the  same  age  ? The  first  denotes  hardness  of  character  and  ostentation  ; the  other 
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indicates  simpleness,  sweetness,  nobleness.  The  difference  of  these  two  hands  plainly 
answers  to  that  of  their  characters.” 

21.  Chateaubriand. — On  this  hand  the  French  author  remarks  : “ It  announces 
a character  full  of  vivacity ; it  bears  the  impress  of  a lively,  bold,  and  original 
imagination,  which,  while  it  engages  with  lofty  ideas,  does  not  neglect  details. 

22.  Voltaire. — On  this  hand  our  author  observes  : “ It  is  seldom  that  men  of 
letters  possess  so  good  a hand ; but  it  is  that  of  a man  who  excelled  in  every  thing 
he  undertook.  It  denotes  firmness  and  boldness,  but  also  levity,  facility,  and  a 
particular  grace.  There  is  here  gaiety  and  playfulness,  which,  however,  are  not 
permitted  to  engross.” 

23.  24.  Two  female  hands,  also  from  the  French  work.  On  No.  23  the  author 
remarks : “ The  handwriting  of  a female  which  indicates  great  evenness  of  char- 
acter, the  love  of  order,  and  muchs  weetness  !”  Of  No.  24  he  says  : “ It  is  the 
writing  of  a lady  who  had  a cultivated  mind,  but  who  was  deficient  in  order,  and 
did  not  sacrifice  enough  to  the  graces  !” 

25.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  hand A flowing  unembarrassed  hand. 

26.  Professor’s  Wilson’s  hand. — This  straggling,  irregular  hand,  though  not 
large,  indicates  the  sanguine  temperament. 

27.  Mr  Canning’s  hand This  hand  also  indicates  a large  admixture  of  the 

sanguine  temperament. 

28.  Joseph  Hume’s  hand. — A free  emphatic  hand,  approaching  to  a business 
hand. 


Trial  of  John  Tawell  for  the  Murder  of  Sarah  Hart  by  Prussic 
Acid;  with  Remarks.  By  D.  Skae,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid  has  of  late  attracted  a good 
deal  of  public  attention ; the  acquittal,  in  a recent  case,  of  an 
individual  accused  of  this  crime,  in  circumstances  warranting 
very  strong  suspicions,  has  given  to  the  subject  a degree  of 
interest  and  importance  which,  while  it  may  and  perhaps  in 
the  case  before  us  actually  did  produce  a most  baneful  impres- 
sion as  to  the  facility  with  which  such  a crime  might  be  securely 
perpetrated,  demands  for  that  very  reason  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  medical  jurist-  in 
particular.  The  trial  of  John  Tawell  has  occurred  most  op- 
portunely, we  may  say  providentially,  for  the  exposition  of 
those  principles  upon  which  such  cases  should  be  judged;  and 
18  extremely  instructive  and  valuable,  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  a conviction  followed  upon  the  circumstantial  evidence  which 
was  given,  and  that  the  subsequent  confession  of  the  criminal 
justihed  that  conviction,  but  more  particularly  from  the  prin- 
ciples "which  were  so  clearly  and  authoritatively  laid  down  by 
the  learned  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  as  to  the  legal 
evidence  required  in  such  cases.  The  case  must  undoubtedly 
exercise  a marked  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  similar  trials, 
and  afford  a precedent  of  the  utmost  value,  not  more  from  the 
satisfaction  afforded  by  the  confession  of  the  criminal,  than  from 


